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ABSTRACT 



This is a description and a progress report of the 
Basic Studies Program at Tarrant County Junior College (Texas) , a 
1-year program in general education designed for students who rank in 
the lower guarter of their junior college class and who have 
experienced little academic success in the past. Communications, 
humanities, social science, natural science, career planning, and 
reading were the six study areas that were approached through 
interdisciplinary courses. Instructional teams of six (one from each 
study area) were responsible for a group of 100 students. Three such 
groups composed vertical teams; they used block scheduling. Courses 
emphasized the student's knowing himself, his environment, and his 
place in future society. Field trips, guest speakers, and team 
activities were facilitated by block scheduling. The program 
attempted to provide the student with a total environment. General 
conclusions shew that Basic Studies students persist in college at a 
higher rate than do students with similar chara Jt eristics attempting 
the traditional remedial approach. Tables and figures are used to 
explain findings and reports of the three vertical teams are 
included. Appendices include a follow-up study of the Basic Studies 
experimental and control groups and a report of the student progress 
in the Basic Studies Program during 1968-69. (RC) 
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A Special Program For a Special Student 



There are a number of junior colleges in Texas very interested in 
experimental programs for teaching the ,, special ,t student. Dictionary 
synonyms for "special" include ,, uncomrnon tl and "noteworthy , " but overworked 
junior college teachers sometimes declare that these students are not 
uncommon, they are ubiquitous! And they sometimes exclaim that they 
are not noteworthy, but as students they are not -worthy . 

For purposes of this report, let ! s agree that we are talking about 
the students generally found in the lower one-quarter of the junior college 
classes* Sven this definition can be confusing, because the students 
chosen by this definition at Wharton or San Antonio can differ in many 
respects from the group selected on this basis from Tarrant County or 
El Centro. 

However, we could say that the "lower one-quarter of the students" 
to be typified as students who: 

(1) Generally have a poor record of scholastic performance in 
high school. 

(2) Are deficient in basic skills. 

(3) Have poor habits of study (and possibly a poor place to study 
at home). 

(4) Are weakly motivated, often lacking home encouragement to 
continue in school. 

(5) Have unrealistic and ill-defined goals. 

(6) Often represent homes with minimal cultural advantages and 
minimum standards of living. 

(7) Have a minimum understanding of what college requires or what 
opportunities it offers. 

Junior college educational strategies for lower quartile students 
range from providing no program to providing complete programs for a summer 
session, semester, or year. Most junior colleges in Texas offer the more 
traditional remedial courses such as remedial English and remedial mathe- 
matics, yet many are finding real weaknesses in having only this approach. 
Attrition is high and the teaching strategies are quite often the same as 
those used in high school with these students. Results are more often 
than not unsatisfactory. 




Thus many junior colleges in our state are looking for new answers. 
Several innovative programs for the "special" student are now being tried 
or at least being planned at the present time. 

Here at Tarrant Counts Junior College, an attempt is being made to 
better meet the needs of these students with a program called Basic 
Studies. The Basic Studies program is a one year program in general educa- 
tion. Within this program the student is placed in a dynamic environment 
which provides individualized attention by instructors and stimulates 
close personal association among students. There are six areas of study: 
Communications, Humanities, Social Science, Natural Science, Career Planning, 
and Reading. 

The courses are interdisciplinary and the planning crosses tradi- 
tional departmental lines. There are no departments in the program, but 
rather vertical teams have been established consisting of six instructors, 
one from each of the areas previously mentioned. Each team (there are 
presently three on the South Campus and one on the Northeast) is responsible 
for the educational activities of approximately 100 students, divided into 
five sections called blocks. 

Each team plans the integration of the courses and the activities 
such as guest speakers and field trips. The schedule is flexible, allowing 
for large group presentation times as well as small group discussion 
sessions. The approach is one of total involvement rather than a segmented, 
departmental one. 

Instructors in the Basic Studies program devote full time to it and 
are assigned to the division of Basic Studies rather than to the university 
parallel departments. They all spend considerable time in team planning 
and individual counseling in addition to researching and exploring how 
to teach their courses in new, exciting, innovative ways. 

Representative units in Basic Studies include "Who Am I?" "Where Did 
I Come From?," and "Where Am I Going?" The courses are not designed, 
necessarily, to get the student "ready" for any other courses, but rather 
taught as if the student might never take another college course. Emphasis 
is upon the student learning more about himself, his immediate environ- 
ment, his place in our future society. He is exposed to new points of 
view and new experiences with the hope that he will profit from Basic 
Studies regardless of what the future offers. 

Redirection of vocational aspirations plays an important role in 
the program. Three trained counselors teach the Career Planning course 
and work closely with students in planning for the future. Success can 
breed success, and the Basic Studies program at Tarrant County has been 
proving this since its beginning in the fall of 1967. The following 
report is a revision and updated version of our first progress report of 
December, 1968. 
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CHAPTER ONE 



"Tarrant County Junior College" 

Understanding the successes and failures of an experimental 
program is difficult unless specific features of the environment 
in which it operates are understood. Therefore, the first chapter 
of this progress report will present the facts and figures which 
demographically illustrate the Tarrant County Junior College Dis- 
trict in Fort Worth, Texas. 



History 

Tarrant County Junior College District was formed by the 
voters of Tarrant County on July 31, 1965. By November 1, 1965, a 
seven member board of trustees had been appointed, and Dr. Joe B. 
Rushing assumed the position of President of the District. 

Local revenue which supports this Junior College District 
comes from ad valorem taxes levied on property assessed at $785,- 
000,000 as of 1966 (estimated to be twenty-five percent of actual 
value). The Board of Trustees is authorized to levy a tax up to 
twenty cents on $100 for operation. Fcr support and operation 
the District will also receive $400 par full-time equated student 
from state sources. 1 

By September 1967, the doors of the South Campus, the first 
of a proposed three campus county structure, opened. Through the 
foresight of the community, the board of trustees, and the admin- 
istrative officers, the South Campus had all buildings in operation 
for its first academic year. Unlike many junior colleges starting 
from scratch, Tarrant County Junior College opened with a student 
center, learning resources center, and a gymnasium along with 
twenty- three various classroom facilities. Such a thorough start 
with the physical plunt is superceded only by the College 1 s philo- 
sophy of education. 



The Challenge 

The College’s "open door" philosophy demands that no admission 



^ Overview and Guidelines : Planning Documents for Tarrant 

County Junior College District, Fort Worth, Texas. 
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criteria be enforced beyond a high school diploma or its equivalent. 
Thus, several immediate problems are at hand, for through these 
open doors enter students aspiring toward their educational dream. 
This presents the open door junior college with a student population 
so heterogeneous that it becomes impossible to make all students 
,r jump the same educational hoops. 11 Assuming then that different 
groups of junior college students need different educational pro- 
grams, the greatest challenge facing junior college educators is 
one of developing an academic program wh cl. will meet the needs of 
those students who have experienced little academic success in 
high school and have scored very poorly on the college entrance 
examination. 

These students are not new to the educational scene, for in 
the past they have been accommodated in one of four ways: (1) They 

were not accepted by the institution; (2) They were placed in the 
conventional liberal arts or university parallel programs; (3) They 
were placed in remedial or developmental courses and received no 
college credit; (4) They were placed in the technical, occupational, 
or career programs which the institution offered. 

If one considers these four attempts at a solution to this 
problem, he becomes easily disenchanted with them. The very nature 
of the open door college has eliminated the first possibility, for 
all students are accepted by the college. The second method seems 
equally inadequate, for it requires the academically unsuccessful 
student to compete with the academically successful student at 
least on the basis of high school performance. This makes it vir- 
tually impossible for the less capable student to complete the 
course satisfactorily, for generally he is ignored and the class 
is taught at a level beyond his comprehension. 

The third attempt at a solution is a good idea if one considers 
that its initial purpose was to aid students who are deficient in 
one particular area, yet academically capable to succeed in other 
university parallel courses. However, the ideal degenerates to the 
real, and these classes are filled with students for whom there is 
little hope. It becomes, in reality, a "weeding out" process where 
the college eliminates the academically weak after one or two semes- 
ters. 



The fourth approach previously mentioned seems to function 
on the premise that those students who are not qualified for the 
college parallel program can certainly function in a technical 



The equivalent being successful completion of the G.E.D, 
score which will allow a student entrance the year of his class 
graduation. 
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capacity because "anyone can pass a technical course." Granted, 
some students may complete a technical program whereas they may 
never complete an "academic" program. However, the attempt to 
logically conclude that all students, regardless of their lack 
of motivation or lack of skills, eni^y the same success in a tech- 
nical program is fallacious. In short, the attempts at solving 
this curriculum program inherent in the open door philosophy are 
far from satisfactory. In fact they are making the "open door" 
philosophy a "revolving door" reality. 

The administrators at Tarrant County Junior College realized 
that in order to develop a comprehensive curriculum at the South 
Campus an educational program must be devised to meet the needs of 
those students who had achieved little academic success in the past. 
The Basic Studies Program was developed to meet the needs of this 
particular group of students. However, before any program could 
be established and its goals, objectives, and curriculum developed, 
it was imperative to examine in greater detail the student population 
to be served. 




